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The Genesis of the United States. By Alexander Brown. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1891. — Two vols., 
1151 pp. 

The author of this work has endeavored to make an exhaustive col- 
lection of the publications and documents concerning English coloniza- 
tion in America between July, 1605, and June, 1616. He has sought 
them not merely in England, but in France and Spain as well. All those 
which have not been previously published are here reprinted as fully as 
the limits of the work will permit. The result is a documentary history 
of the founding of Virginia. This is supplemented by a brief chrono- 
logical sketch of the voyages of discovery made by the English previous 
to the summer of 1605, and by a series of biographies of persons con- 
nected with the London Company and its work. The biographies, 
though in the main brief, occupy over two hundred and fifty pages and 
include several hundred names. The information conveyed in these is 
in many cases new and important. The value of the book to the anti- 
quarian, though not to the historian, is increased by portraits of over 
one hundred of the above worthies and by fac-similes of numerous 
autographs. Several maps never before printed are also given in the 
volumes. The work of collecting and editing has been done in a manner 
so thorough as to merit only words of commendation. Mr. Brown has 
rendered a valuable service to American historians by placing at their 
disposal so important a body of original material. 

It has been customary to regard the work of the Virginia Company 
during the first ten years of its existence as almost a failure. There 
have been several causes for this. One has been prejudice against Sir 
Thomas Smith and his associates because they were connected with the 
court party, and a corresponding prepossession in favor of Sir Edwin 
Sandys, who largely controlled the work of the company during the last 
decade of its existence, because he was a man of Puritan sympathies. 
Another reason is the high degree of authority usually given to the state- 
ments of Captain John Smith. He quarrelled with Wingfield and with 
nearly all his fellow colonists. He returned to England under a cloud. 
It was therefore natural that he should disparage the efforts of the 
company and of the leaders whom they sent out. Furthermore, the 
proceedings of the company during the early years of its history have 
not been preserved, while we possess the records of its doings under 
Sandys and his party. Therefore the charges which they make against 
their predecessors cannot be properly tested. In this book Mr. Brown 
has endeavored to set the work of the founders of the company in its 
proper light. It is impossible to do this by fixing the attention of the 
reader upon the sufferings of the colonists and the weakness of the colony. 
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No colony escaped such experiences till after the Restoration, when the 
art of colonization had been in a measure learned and succor could be 
obtained from neighboring settlements. The documents of these vol- 
umes, arranged as they are in chronological order, reveal the efforts 
which were made to rouse an interest in colonization among the mer- 
chants, the nobles and the clergy of England. They show, as the 
editor says, that the movement became a national one, in which the 
royal family, the members of the Privy Council, probably a majority of 
the members both of the Lords and the Commons, many of the leading 
divines, the army, the navy and the great trading companies of London 
became interested. An enterprise which awakened such widespread 
attention as this cannot be pronounced a failure. Mr. Brown too has 
rendered a peculiar service to American history by choosing England as 
the standpoint from which to view the movement. He thus makes it 
very clear that these colonies did not spring up out of the soil, but were 
founded by the mother state. The importance of this work is further 
indicated by the fact that it necessitates a further and more critical 
examination of the writings of Captain John Smith. 

But the newest and most interesting material contained in the book is 
the correspondence between the Spanish government and its ambassadors 
resident in England. Virginia lay within the territory claimed by Spain 
under the bull of Alexander VI. Though peace had lately been con- 
cluded with England, Philip III jealously watched every step which was 
taken by the Virginia Company. His ambassadors were instructed to 
keep the home government informed concerning the number of vessels 
and colonists that were sent out, the object of the enterprise and all 
measures that were adopted to further it. This they did, and we have 
here translations, made from the original in the archives of Simancas, of 
almost the entire correspondence between the government at Madrid 
and its ambassadors in England, so far as it concerned the founding of 
Virginia. The vigilance of Spain made the task of the company a diffi- 
cult one. It must proceed with as great promptness and secrecy as 
possible. Hence it was that none of its proceedings were published, 
and, whenever possible, the Spaniards were led astray by false informa- 
tion. For a long time they could not ascertain the location of the colony, 
but finally did so (in 1610) through the report of an Irishman, named 
Francis Maguel, who had been in Virginia. The following year, on 
pretence that they were searching for a lost Spanish ship, a small vessel 
was sent from Lisbon via Havana to explore the Virginia coast. It 
reached the mouth of the James River, or its neighborhood, where a 
part of its crew went on land. Three of them were captured by the 
English, while an English pilot fell into the hands of the Spaniards. 
Half a century before, the Spanish under Melendez had destroyed the 
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Huguenot settlement on the Carolina coast. It was not strange that 
the English should fear a similar attempt upon their own colony. The 
Spanish ambassadors constantly urged their master to undertake it. 
The King's letters show his willingness to do so. But Spain had passed 
the zenith of her power and could not afford to provoke a. renewal of the 
war with England. Philip III hesitated long, but at last abandoned 
Virginia to his rival. Just here we see the turning point in the history 
of Spain as a colonizing power. The energy of the Virginia Company 
enabled England to occupy the northern half of the great papal gift. 

In 1 6 13 Argall was sent on his expeditions against the French at 
Mount Desert, St. Croix and Port Royal, all within the limits of the 
Virginia patent. Thus the company began the struggle with its rivals 
on the north, which was to end in the expulsion of the French from 
North America. The first treasurer and councils of the Virginia Com- 
pany thus asserted its claims to the territory granted in its charter and, 
amid dangerous foreign opposition, made the first permanent English 
settlement in the New World. From this achievement as a necessary 
condition proceeded the entire subsequent development. Mr. Brown 
rightly calls it the " genesis of the United States." It is well to bear this 
fact in mind when considering the argument put forward by Americans 
in later times that they founded the colonies and therefore were under 
no obligations to the mother country. As a matter of fact their work 
would have been vain, had it not been for the power of the British state 
behind them, which was adequate to their defence at critical periods. 
A comparison between the fate of New Netherlands and that of the Eng- 
lish colonies makes the truth of this very clear. 

H. L. Osgood. 



Journal of William Maclay, United States Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, 178Q-17QI. Edited by Edgar S. Maclay, A.M. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co., 1 890. — 8vo, xiv, 438 pp. 

Portions of this journal were privately printed in 1880 with the omis- 
sion of the caustic personalities that distinguish the present recension. 
As it now stands, the complete diary is divided into three parts cor- 
responding to the three sessions of the first Congress, and into four- 
teen chapters according to the special topics occupying the attention 
of Congress and of the diarist. The chapter on " Titles and Ceremo- 
nies " and the three relating to the " Permanent Residence of Congress " 
are perhaps the most interesting. They show how intensely republican 
in his views the first Senator from Pennsylvania was, and they show 
further how narrow and illiberal a really patriotic man could be in those 
days. 



